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A  COMPARISON  OP  THE  POETIC  PRINCIPLES 
OF  JOSEPH  WAR  TON    AND  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH  . 


I 

THE  GENERAL  THEORY  OP  POETRY  IN  THE 
CRITICISM  OP  JOSEPH  WAR  TON  AND  WILLIAM  WORDS  W(E  TH. 

The  opinion  is  prevalent  today  that  the  "Lyrical  Ballads"  of 
1798  crystallized  literary  ideas  which  up  to  date  of  the  publi- 
cation of  that  volume  were  altogether  vague.    In  point  of  fact, 
the  doctrines  of  romantic  poetry  were  definitely  established  by 
the  Wart  on  brothers  in  1754  and  1756. 

Short  histories  of  English  literature,  with  few  exceptions, 
state  that  the  romantic  principles  assumed  definite  form  for 
the  first  time  in  1798. 

Professor  Newcomer  in  his  "History  of  English  Literature," 
1909,  has  the  following; 

"With  the  year  1798  we  reach  another  oonspiouous  milepost  in 
the  history  of  English  literature.  The  romantic  movement  had 
long  been  gathering  force.    Now  it  crystallized  ******* 
Now  for  the  first  time  it  came  to  something  like  an  organized 
and  steadily  triumphant  revolution,  and  as  a  concerted  signal 
of  the  revolution  appeared  in  the  year  1798  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge's  volume  of  "Lyrical  Ballads." 

Since  the  official  declaration  of  war  against  classicism 
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ooourred  over  forty  years  before  the  publication  of  the  "Lyrioal 
Ballads"  it  is  not  easy  to  oonoede  that  1798  is  the  first  year  of 
"Organized"  revolution,  nor  the  "lyrioal  Ballads"  to  be  a 
"signal"  of  a  revolution  which  previously  had  had  forty  years  of 
conscious  warfare. 

"Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  aimed  to  write  poems  that  should  be 
true  poetically  and  imaginatively,  and  be  free  from  the  arti- 
ficialities of  the  school  of  Pope.    The  publication  of  the 
"lyrical  Ballads"  may  be  justly  described  as  making  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  our  literature." 

This  quotation  was  taken  from  "History  of  English  Literature" 
by  Pancoast  and  Shelly. 

William  J.  Long  in  his  "Manual  of  English  Literature"  says: 
"it  was  in  1798  that  the  new  romantic  movement  in  our 
literature  assumed  definite  form.    Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
retired  to  the  Quautock  Hills (  Somerset,  and  there  formed  the 
deliberate  purpose  to  make  literature  adapted  to  interest  man- 
kind permanently,  which  they  declared  classic  poetry  could 
never  do." 

The  romantic  movement  was  not  "new"  in  1798.    No  literary 
movement  can  be  truly  spoken  of  as  new  forty  years  after  critics 
have  defined  its  principles  and  doctrines. 

"In  the  work  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  and  William  Words- 
worth the  English  romantic  movement  first  became  conscious  of  its 
(1) 

real  aims." 

Here  is  still  another  quotation  which  insists  that  the  Roman- 
tic movement  had  no  conscious  aim  until  the  time  of  Wordsworth 
(1J«A  History  of  English  Literature;'  Moody  and  Lovett.  New  York 

1911. 
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and  Coleridge. 

The  opinion  that  the  romantic  movement  for  the  first  time 
assumed  definite  form  in  1798  ia  not  confined  to  manuals  of 
English  literature.     It  finds  expression  in  works  of  a  more  pre- 
tentious nature. 

In"the  Eomantio  Revolt*  by  Prof.  0.  E.  Vaugn,  in  the  series, 
"Periods  of  European  Literature"  edited  by  Prof.  Saintsbury  is 
the  following  passage: 

"Thus  to  the  world  at  large  the  "Lyrical  Ballads"  came 
as  a  revelation.  "Tintern  .Abbey."    "The  Female  Vagrant,"  the 
"Yewtree"  and  some  of  what  may  fairly  be  oalled  "dramatic  lyrics" 
8 truck  notes  which  were  entirely  new  to  English  poetry." 

While  it  is,  undoubtedly,  true,  that  the  "Lyrical  Ballads" 
contributed  to  English  poetry,  it  can  not  be  maintained  that 
these  poems  were  "entirely"  new  to  English  poetry. 

In  "Social  Studies  in  English  Literature"  (1916)  Dr.  Wylie 
says  "The  "Lyrical  Ballads"  mark  a  new  era  in  poetry,  an  era  in 
which  forces  hitherto  in  a  great  part  unknown  were  united  in  a 
prophetic  vision  of  new  aims." 

I  shall  try  to  show  that  Wordsworth's  "Prophetic  vision  of 
new  aims  for  poetry"  was  the  same  vision  Joseph  Warton  had 
conceived  and  set  forth  in  the  "Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings 
of  Pope"  (1756). 

These  names  represent  no  isolated  critical  idea,  but  a  wide- 
spread opinion  of  critics  from  1798  to  our  day. 

Evidences  of  a  revolution  in  literary  taste  appear  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century.    The  verse  form  of  Phillips,  the  praise 
of  artlessness  and  the  enthusiasm  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  poelry 
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of  Sheustone,  the  rennaissanoe  of  feeling  in  Young's  "Night  Thoughts 
and  the  descriptive  mature  poetgr  of  Thomson  are  reactionary  elements. 
The  opposition,  however,  to  well  established  ideas  and  rules  of  the 
pseudo-classicists  on  the  part  of  these  poets  was,  more  or  less, 
uneonsci  ous. 

7 

In  1854  Thos,  Warton  published  his  "Observation  On  the  Faerie 
Queen"  in  which  he  justified  the  revolt  from  Augustan  views  and 
definitely  established  a  new  standard  of  criticism.  He  recognized 
the  inadequacy  of  classical  rules  as  interpreted  by  the  moderns, 
as  standards  for  judging  modern  literature,  and  advanced  new  meth- 
ods  of  criticism  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  authors  purpose  ia 
as  important  a  factor  in  creative  literature  as  reason* 

He  recognized  that  no  work  of  art  could  be  rightly  considered 
without  reference  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  produced. 
He  understood  the  relation  between  the  classical  and  modern  liter- 
ature.   In  oriticism  Warton  took  into  account  the  readers  spontanious 
delight  and  enthusiasm.    Prom  this  time  the  romantic  movement  is 
a  conscious  revolt. 

In  criticism  Thomas  Warton' s  most  important  follower  was  his 
elder  brother,  Joseph,  who  made  a  further  application  of  his 
critical  theories  in  his  "Essay  on  Pope",    And,  on  the  whole,  this 
work  is  a  more  explicit  statement  of  the  new  poetic  theories.  It 
did  much  to  overthrow  the  supremacy  of  Pope  and  his  school,  and  it 
set  up  as  models  for  modern  poetry  Shakespeare,  Spenoer  and  Milton, 
Joseph  Warton  possessed  critical  taste  and  scholarship  so  that  every 
point  in  his  work  is  illustrated  with  abundant  learning.    It  siould 
be  remembered  too  that  the  date  of  publication  is  only  twelve  years 
after  Pope's  death,  and  at  a  time  when  the  facile  rationalism  of 
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of  that  poet  was  held  in  the  hi$iest  esteem. 

In  1740  Joseph  Wart  on  published  a  volume  of  "Odes"  in  the 
preface  of  which  he  says: 

"Convinced  that  the  fashion  of  moralizing  in  verse  has 
"been  carried  too  far,  and  as  he  looks  upon  imagination  and  inven- 
tion; that  is,  fancy  to  be  the  chief  faculties  of  a  poet  so  he 
will  he  happy  if  the  following  odes  may  be  looked  upon  as  an 
attempt  to  bring  back  poetry  into  its  right  channel." 

In  the  "Advertisement"  to  the  "Lyrical  Ballads"  1798, 
Words  worth  says: 

"It  is  the  honorable  characteristic  of  poetry  that  its 
materials  are  to  be  found  in  every  subject  which  can  interest 
the  human  mind.    The  evidence  of  this  fact  is  to  be  sought, 
not  in  the  writings  of  critics,  but  in  those  of  the  poets 
themselves.  *********  y^e  majority  of  the  following 
poems  are  to  be  considered  as  experiments.     They  were  written 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  the  language  of 
conversation  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society  is 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  poetic  pleasure." 

This  announces  Wordsworth's  poetic  theory  in  its  main  par- 
ticulars, the  choice  of  subject  and  the  choise  of  language. 
The  validity  of  the  last  statement  could  have  been  disproved, 
by  the  poems  of  the  "Lyrical  Ballads."     But  I  shall  show 
that  in  a  later  statement  Wordsworth  describes  the 
language  of  the  best  poetry  in  all  ages,  and  that  his  theory 
does  not  call  for  a  new  kind  of  poetry. 
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In  the  preface  to  the  '*E8  3ayn  (1766),  Warton  tells  us  what 
should   constitute  the  essence  of  higher  poetry.     "I  wish  to 
impress  upon  the  reader  that  a  clear  head  and  an  acute  under- 
standing are  not  sufficient,  alone  to  make  a  poet;  that  the  most 
solid  observation  on  human  life  expressed  with  the  utmost 
elegance  are    morality  and  not  poetry;  that  the  Epistles  of 
Boileau  in  rhyme  are  no  more  poetical  than  the  characters  of 
of  La  Bnyere  in  prose,  and  that  it  is  a  creative  and  glowing 
imagination  and  that  alone  which  can  stamp  a  writer  with  this 
exalted  and  very  uncommon  character  whiohso  few  possess  and  of 
which  so  few  can  properly  judge." 

It  is  obvious  that  Warton  rejected  absolutely  the  doctrine  of 

the  pseudo-Classical  School  which  referred  poetic  creation  to 

purely  intellectual  powers  and  processes.    He  even  goes  so  far 

as  to  declare  poetry  which  lacks  imagination  to  be  versified 

reason,  not  the  work  of  a  creator  and  consequently  not  genuine 

(1) 
poetry. 

Like  Warton  Wordsworth  places,  the  same  emphasis  upon  imagina- 
tion in  the  creation  of  poetry.    He  distinguishes  between  fancy 
and  imagination,  fancy,  according  to  him  deals  with  superficial 
resemblances,  and  imagination  deals  with  the  deeper  truths 
which  underlie  them.    To  Wordsworth  only  the  'creative  and  ab- 
stracting virtue  of  the  imagination  operating  upon  poetic 
material*  is  able  to  produce  genuine  poetry.    The  following 
exoerpts  illustrate  Wordsworth's  ideas  of  the  importance  of  the 
ima  gination: 

"It  is  that  power,  which  in  the  language  of  one  of  my 
(l)  Essay  on  Popem  Vol.  I.  p.  190. 
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esteemed  friends,   'draws  all  things  to  one ;  which  makes  things 

animate  or  inaminate,  beings  with  their  attributes,  subjects 

with  their  accessories,  take  one  colour  and  serve  one  to 
(1) 

effect.'  ■ 

"The  imagination  is  that  intellectual  lens  through  the  medium 
of  which  the  poetical  observer  sees  the  objects  of  his  observa- 
tion, modified  in  both  form  and  colour;  or  it  is  that  inventive 
dresser  of  dramatic  tableaux  by  which  the  persons  of  the  play 
are  invested  with  new  drapery  or  placed  in  new  attitudes;  or 
it  is  that  chemical  faculty  by  which  elements  of  the  most 

different  nature  and  distant  origin  are  blended  together  in 

(2) 

one  harmonious  and  homogenous  whole." 

I  shall  now  consider  what  Wart  on  and  Wordsworth  say  concern- 
ing the  origin  and  object  of  poetry. 

Both  Warton  and  Wordsworth  considered  genuine  poetry  to  be 

a  thing  of  the  heart  and  no  t  of  the  head.    Warton  laments  that 

•reason  has  destroyed  sentiment1  which  oauses  the  poets  of  his 

(3) 

day  to  write  from  and  to  the  head  rather  than  the  heart. 

Wordsworth  tells  us  that  the  origin  of  poetic  composition 
lies  in  the  feelings  of  the  poet. 

"I  have  said  that  poetry  is  the  spontaneous  overflow  of 
powerful  feelings;  it  takes  its  origin  from  emotion  recollect- 
ed in  tranquility;  the  emotion  is  contemplated  till  by  a 

species  of  reaction,  the  tranquility  gradually  disappears  and  an 

(1)  Preface  to  Poems  (1815) 

(2)  "Opinions  Expressed"  undated. 

(3)  "Essay  on  Pope"  Vol.  I.  p.  199 


emotion,  kindred  to  that  whioh  was  before  the  subject  of  con- 
templation, is  gradually  produced,  and  does  itself  actually 

exist  in  the  mind.     In  this  mood  successful  composition  generally 

(X) 

begins,  and  in  a  mood  similar  to  this  it  is  carried  on." 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Wart  on  in  the  "Essay  on  Pope"  to  show 

that  poetry  of  the  head  such  as  Pope  wrote  was  not  of  first 

rank;  because  in  time  the  intellectual  facts  which  Pope  pointed 

out  would  become  trite,  and  his  characters  would  be  forgotten 

and  their  satire  lose  its  poignancy.    Consequently  his  poetry 

would  be  little  relished,  'for  wit  and  satire  are  transitory, 

(2) 

while  passion  and  nature  are  for  all  time.1 

We  have  pointed  out  that  Thomas  Wart  on  established  a  new  stand- 
ard of  criticism  in  the  "Observations  on  the  Faerie  Queen";  namely 
that  the  keeping  of  rules  was  not  the  one  essential  by  which  a 
work  should  be  judged,  but  whether  or  not  it  gave  pleasure  was  im- 
portant. Joseph  Warton  put  forth  the  same  standard  of  criticism 
as  being  the  only  demand  possible  to  exact  from  poets  of  all  ages 
and  all  time.  He  points  out  that  there  are  certain  rules  that 
are  obvious  and  must  be  followed,  but  that  a  scrupulous  nicety  on 
the  part  of  those  who  bind  themselves  to  obey  frivolous  and  unim- 
portant laws  will  produce  faultless  poetry,  but  that  with  all  its 
faultlessness  it  will  be  only  versified  reason,  and  will  utterly 
lack  sentiment.  He  makes  apparent  the  inferior  rank  of  poetry  whici 
is  conceived  by  reason  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Ancients  as  the  Moderns  had  formulated  those  rules. He  maintains  thjf; 
poetry  which  makes  an  universal  appeal  in  all  ages,  if  we  will  oily 


(1)  Pref.  to  Lyrical  Ballads.  1800. 

(2)  "Essay  on  Pope"  Vol.  I.  p.  218 
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ansider  the  age  and  the  time  in  which  the  poet  wrote,  must  contain 

the  sublime  and  the  pathetic.    For,   'the  sublime  and  the  pathetic 

(1) 

are  the  two  chief  nerves  of  all  genuine  poetry.*      So  Warton  re- 
ceives genuine  pleasure  from  Spenser  because  of  his  warm  and  graoe- 

(2) 

ful  imagery,  and  his  tender  and  pathetic  feeling,    from  Chaucer  be- 

(3) 

oause  he  excelled  in  the  pathetic  and  the  sublime;    and  it  is  the 

noble  and  sublime  qualities  of  "Paradise  Lest"  which  gives  that 

(4) 

poem  its  eternal  appeal.    In  the  whole  of  Pope's  poetry  Warton  gives 

most  praise  to  the  descriptions  of  the  convent  in  the  "Epistle  of 

Eloise  to  Abelard"  since  it  contains  pathos  and  descriptive  imagery 

(5) 

which  give  pensive  pleasure. 

Wordsworth  clearly  states  that  the  object  of  the  poet  is  "to 

produce  endless  combinations  of  forms  and  imagery  which  should 

produoe  excitement  in  co-existence  with  an  overbalance  of  pleasure. 

He  maintains  that  the  mind  of  the  poet  is  in  a  state  of  enjoyment 

at  the  time  of  creation  and  consequently  the  poet  should  be  careful 

that  whatever  passions  he  communicates  to  his  readers,  that  these 

(6) 

passions  be  accompanied  with  an  overbalance  of  pleasure. 

To  Warton  and  Wordsworth  the  sole  object  of  poetry  was  to 
give  pleasure. 

I  shall  now  consider  what  Warton  and  Wordsworth  say  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  process  and  the  mood  of  poetry. 

If  Warton  hacl  written  a  long  poem,  it  would  no  doubt  have 
been  a  conscious  imitation  of  "Paradise  Lost".    It  would  like 
"Dyer's  Ruins  of  Rome"  looked  back  in  form  to  Milton  but  in  substance 

faward  not  to  Byron  as  Dyer's  poem,  but  to  Wordsworth.  This 

(1)  Preface  to  ,T^ssay  on  Pope." 

(2)  Essay  on  Pope.  Vol.  II  p.  13-  p.  £9. 

(3)  Essay  on  Pope.  Vol.  I,  p.  33-5 
(4) 

(5)  Vol.  I.  p  315. 

ffi)  ye  face  fo  Lyri  cal  Ballads  1800  
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suppositiou  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  Warton  anticipates  Words- 
worth in  his  belief  that  true  happiness  is  found  in  close  communion 
with  nature.    In  speaking  of  Thomason's  "Castle  of  Indolence" 
Warton  says,'I  cannot  recollect  any  solitude  so  romantic.    The  mini 
naturally  loves  to  lose  itself  in  one  of  these  wildernesses  and  to 
forget  the  hurry,  the  noise  and  the  splendour  of  more  of  more 


polished  life.      The  passage  in  Pope  which  Warton  points  out  as 
being  perhaps  the  most  sublime  is  a  representation  of  nature  tem- 


pered by  melancholy.      Furthermore,  he  says 'it  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  arts  of  descriptive  poetry  to  introduce  moral  sentences  in 
an  indirect  manner, that  where  images  tend  to  some  hint  or  lead  to 
some  reflection  upon  the  moral  life  in  the  same  manner  as  the  real 
sight  of  such  scenes  and  prospects  is  apt  to  give  the  mind  a  com- 
posed turn,  and  incline  it  to  thoughts  and  contemplation  that  have 

(2) 

a  real  relation  to  the  object.1     The  novelty  and  nature  we  admire 
in  the  descriptions  of  Thomson  are  by  no  means  his  only  excellences; 
he  is  equally  to  be  praised  for  impressing  on  our  minds  the  effects 
which  the  scene  deliniated  would  have  on  theuresent  spectator  or 


hearer.  1 

With  Wordsworth  the  poets  mind  submits  itself  to  the  object 
to  be  described  but  while  seeming  to  be  passive  it  should  react 
upon  the  appearances  of  nature-  infuse  its  own  mood.  Wordsworth 
also  states  that  there  is  a  meditative  as  well  as  human  pathos, 
enthusiastic  as  well  as  ordinary  sorrow,  which  the  poet  becomes 
cognizant  of  through  sympathetic  observation. 

The  imaginative,  meditative  and  reflective  mood  which  con- 

(17  Essay  on'TopeT  Vol.  I.  p  349. 
(2)      »        B      "        *      «    n  315. 

(g)        n  it        n  it       n     it  gQ. 

(4)        w  it        »  it       n     n  45^ 


(1 


(2) 


(4) 
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templates  nature  made  a  strong  appeal  to  Warton,  and  though  Words- 
worth was  the  poet  of  Nature  in  a  sense  special  to  him,  yet  Warton 
pointed  out  elements  in  the  poetry  of  various  men,  which  taken  to- 
gether would  constitute  Just  such  a  'spontaneous  overflow  of  power- 
ful feelings.'    Sometimes  the  faculty  which  directs  the  observation 

(1) 

is  a  meditative  imagination  as  in  the  "Castle  of  Indolence?  some- 

(2) 

times  it  is  philosphic  thought  indirectly  introducing  moral  thoughts. 

Perhaps  he  points  out  Spenser's  appreciation  of  the  softness  of 
(3) 

Nature,  or  a  passage  in  which  he  oonoeived  even  Pope  awed  by  the 

(4) 

solemnity  of  Nature.        These  are  qualities  which  mark  the  verse  to 
be  the  result  of  "emotions  recollected  in  tranquility,"  and  it  was 
the  contemplation  of  such  emotions  that  constituted  the  Wordsworth- 
ian  mood. 

Before  pointing  out  what  Worten  and  Wordsworth  accepted  as 
poetio  material  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Neo-Classicis ts 
considered  any  subject  to  be  poetical  provided  the  language  with 
which  it  was  clothed  was  extremely  elegant.     Their  especial  theme 
was  the  manners  of  men. 

Warton  believed  Pope  would  be  largely  known  to  posterity  by 

his  poems  that  treated  of  nature  and  passion,  while  the  great  bulk 

(5) 

of  his  powms  which  dealt  with  wit  and  satire  would  be  forgotten. 

The  "Epistle  of  Eloisa"  seems  to  Warton  an  expression  of  genuine 

nature  and  passion,  and  he,  therefore,  places  it  among  the  fore- 

(6) 

most  poems  of  Pope.    We  have  seen  that  he  felt  mere  observations 
on  human  life  to  be  morality  and  not  poetry.    He  thinks  that  if 


(1 
(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 
(6 
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Dr.  Young  had  written  nothing  save  his  satires  he  would  not  insist 

on  being  called  a  poet,  but  would  be  satisfied  with  the  terms  'man 

(1) 

of  wit  and  man  of  sense.1 

In  thenPrefaoewof  1800  Wordsworth  tells  us  that  he  believed 
'the  scenes  of  humble  and  rustic  life  to  be  the  true  subject  matter 
of  poetry  for  the  following  reasons*    'because  in  that  condition  the 
essential  passions  of  the  heartfind  a  better  soil  in  which  they  can 
attain  their  maturity,  are  less  under  restraint,  and  speak  a  plainer 
and  more  emphatic  language1;  because  'in  it  our  elementary  feelings 
co-exist  in  a  state  of  greater  simplicity,  and  consequently  may 
be  more  accurately  contemplated  and  mere  forcibly  communicated,1 
because, 1  The  manners  of  rural  life  germinate  from  those  elementary 
feelings,  and  are  more  easily  comprehended  and  are  more  durable1 
and  lastly  because,  in  it  'the  passions  of  men  are  incorporated  with 
the  beautiful  and  permanent  forms  of  nature." 

I  have  carefully  noted  the  reasons  for  Wordsworth's  acceptance 
of  'the  scenes  of  humble  and  rustic  life'  as  the  subject-matter  of 
poetry,  since  from  them  it  is  apparent  that  Wordsworth  occupied 
himself  with  humble  life  because  of  its  universal  value  rather  than 
because  of  its  class  peculiarities.  To  him  it  was  primarily  the 
condition  in  which  the  essential  passions  of  the  heart  of  mankind 
are  under  least  restraint. 

For  Wordsworth  to  insist  upon  the  value  of  elementary  and 

primitive  character  means  that  the  revolt  against  the  intellectual- 

ism  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  reached  its  culmination  hn  him. 

And  the  influence  of  Joseph  Warton  in  this  revolt  is  important.  In 

the  early  part  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  we 

find  Warton  protesting  against  the  fitness  of  the  character  of 
(lj  Preface  to"Essay  on  Pope." 
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sophistioated  persons,  that  is,  self oc cupied  and  devoted  to  external 
things,  as  subject  matter  for  higher  poetry,    is  a  true  Bomanticist 
he  believed  that  the  ideal  of  charaoter  and  condition  did  not  exist 
in  polished  life.    He  decried  the  'folly  fettered*  world  of  the 
'tradeful  city1  and  pictures  the  delights  of  the  country  with  ite 
solitude.    In  the "Enthusiast"  he  piotures  an  ideal  age  where  one 
may  wander  unrestrained  and  free  from  all  care  among  sunny  vallies. 
He  affirms  that  'representations  of  undisguised  nature  and  artless 
innooenoe  always  amuse  and  delight.  The  simple  notions  which  un- 
civilized nations  entertain,  are  many  of  them  beautifully  romantic, 

12) 

and  some  of  the  best  subjects  for  poetry.'    But,  though,  barton 

was  loud  in  the  praise  of  "artless  innocence"  as  peetic  material, 

he  thought  it  extraordinary  that  Cowley  should  have  thought  that 

the  swains  of  Surrey  had  the  innocence  of  those  of  Syndey's  "Acadia;" 

and  was  far  from  surprised  to  learn  that  the  poet  was  soon  unde- 

(3) 

ceived  by  'the  perverseness  and  debauchery  of  those  workmen.' 

Both  Warton  and  Wordsworth  thought  that  1he  poetry  should  deal 
with  emotions  and  passion  which  were  universal.    Warton  maintained 
that  theideal  elements  of  charaoter  did  not  exist  'in  the  splendour 
of  polished  life \  but  would  have  us  consider  character  in  an  in- 
vironment  of  nature,  of  simplicity-  more  or  less  identified  with 
rural  life.     This  attitude  toward  the  subject  matter  of  poetry 
prepares  the  way  for  Wordsworth's  acceptance  of  'the  scenss  of 
humble  and  rustic  life  as  material  essentially  poetic.'    At  the  open- 
ing of  the  nineteenth  century  the  study  of  common  things  and  common 
people  was  prevalent , and  not  peculiar  to  Wordsworth. 

(1)  "Ode  to  Solitude"1740 

(2)  Essay  on  Pope.  Vol.  II  p.  65 

(3)  n       i»        ft         it        "  ;.  44 
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In  the  field  of  poetry  it  was  a  further  development  of  the  assertion 

of  the  principle  of  freedom  against  the  olaim  of  authority  or  formal 

law.     It  was  a  further  development  of  mi d- eighteenth  century  theory 

enunciated  by  the  Wartons  in  1754  and  1756. 

Warton  thinks  the  most  essential  excellence  in  poetry  is  power 

(1) 

to  create  clear,  complete  images  which  turn  readers  into  spectators, 

and  that  true  poetry  always  has  the  power  to  make  us  feel  that  what- 

U) 

ever  images  are  presented  are  real.    This  is  evident  that  Warton 

considered  the  imagination  a  universal  faculty,  and  although  it  was 

the  poet's  faculty  in  an  exceptional  degree  it  was  one  in  kind  with 

his  fellowmen.    This  is  in  harmony  with  Wo rdswo rth 1  s  idea  that  'the 

(3) 

poet  is  first  of  all  a  man  speaking  to  other  men1  who  are  gifted 
with  some  share  of  imagination  which  grows  to  its  height  in  him. 

In  a  very  real  sense  Wordsworth  laid  down  no  new  principles  of 
poetry.    Warton  and  Wordsworth  were  at  one  as  to  the  essential 
nature  of  poetry.    Their  difference  lies  not  in  disagreement  as  to 
the  fundamental  principles,  however,  Wordsworth  made  an  additional 
contribution  to  the  theory  of  poetry,  namely,  his  acceptance  of 
universal  experience  as  the  material  of  poetry.      Overwhelmed,  like 
all  thoughtful  men  of  his  generation,  by  the  moral  failure  of  the 
revolution  he  turned  away  from  speculative  theories  to  what 
appeared  to  him  reality,    And  he  pictures  for  us  in  his  poetry  people 
who  have  no  c onnection  with  Greek  myth,  nor  mediaeval  legend,  nor 
Elizabethan  romance,  nor  the  Augustan  wits,  but  people  in  common 
life  with  ne  other  distinction  than  the  glory  of  humanity. 

( 1 >  Essay  on  Pope  vol.  II  p.  160 

(2)  H      "        "        w      I  p.  37 

(3)  Second  Edition  of  wLyrical  Ballads"  1800 
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Word8worth  considered  the  solidarity  of  mankind,  and  aflvooated  as 
a  result, the  leveling-up  of  ^choicejhib  jeots.  " 

The  abstract  and  general  treatment  of  subject  matter  in  the 
eighteenth  century  literature  was  very  distasteful  to  Warton.  To 
him  the  fact  that  every  image  of  Homer  and  Shakespeare  is 'the  par- 
ticular and  inalienable  property  of  the  person  who  uses  it,1  is  one 

(2) 

of  their  chief  glories.  And  he  thinks  among  other  fortunate  circum- 
stances that  attend  Homer  it  was  not  one  of  the  least  that  he  wrote 

(3) 

before  general  and  abstract  terms  were  invented.    For,  it  is  the 

"natural  little  circumstances"  of  Homer  which  make  the  narration  so 

lively,  so  dramatic  and  so  interesting.    The  fact  that  every  epithet 

not  only  paints  its  object  but  paints  it  distinctly  places  Homer 

far  above  contemporary  writers  of  Warton's  own  time  whose  images 

(4) 

he  declares  are  'unfinished  and  half  formed.* 

Concrete  fact  was  the  very  breathof  Wordsworth's  intellectual 
life.    The  profound  interest  that  we  feel  in  a  poem  like  "Margaret" 
grows  out  of  Wordsworth's  power  to  sound  the  depths  of  humanity 
by  setting  before  us  specific  traits  of  character  which  V/arton  no 
doubt  would  have  pronounced  appropriate,  peculiar  and  incident  to 
none  but "Margaret." 

Warton  laments  that  Pope  described  rural  beauty  in  general, 

and  not  the  peculiar  beauties  of  Windsor  Forrest  in  the  poem  of 
(5) 

that  name.  In  contra  at  he  points  to  the  particular  and  picturesque 
assemblage  of  circumstances  that  attends  the  descriptions  of 

Thomson's  "Seasons."    Wordsworth's  keen  sense  of  observation  led  him 

(1)  Harper' s "William  Wordsworth"  Vol.  I  p.  425. 

(2)  Essay  on  Pope.  Vol,  II  p.  160. 

(3)  "        »        *        "      "      "  162. 

(4)  "        "        "        "        "     "  163. 

(5)  "        "        "        "      I    "  143. 
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to  behold  the  details  of  Nature.    However,  he  does  not  as  Thomson 
set  down  a  multitude  of  objects  described  in  a  detailed  manner 
more  or  less  picturesque,  but  by  means  of  'inspired  selection1  sets 
forth  a  few  d£ails  which  are  artistically  more  effective.     In  the 
poem,  "I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud,"  the  description  includes 
only  the  margin  of  a  bay  and  the  long  stretch  of  daffodils  that 
"outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee,"  anything  more  of  detail 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  singleness  of  effect  in  the  poem  as  a 
whole . 

Prom  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  apparent  that  Warton  con- 
sidered the  passions  of  the  human  heart  which  belong  to  Nature  in 
general  mdre  adapted  to  the  higher  species  of  poetry  than  those 
which  are  derived  from  incidental  and  transient  manners,    ind  that 
he  considered  that  the  psssions  portrayed  in  the  JTEpistle  to 
Eloisa  "make  thst  poem  intrinsically  more  poetical  than  the  "Rape 
of  the  Look"  a  poem  founded  on  characters,  incidents  and  modes  of 
artificia;  life. 

7/orflsworth  tells  us  his  aim  as  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every 

great  poet  is  ^o  reflect  the  feeling  of  human  nature,  to  render  the 

feeling  of  human  nature  more  sane,  pure  and  permanent,  more  con- 

(1) 

stant  to  nature,  and  the  great  moving  spirit  of  things^'    7/ith  this 
aim  in  mind  the  poet  could  only  consider  his  subject-matter  to  be  a 
part  of  nature,  and  material  which  is  primarily  a  part  of  society 
could  have  little  attraction  for  him. 

Warton  thinks  that  if  the  poet  looks  upon  his  subject-matter 
from  a  rationalistic  point  of  view,  it  will  cause  him  to  write  from 
the  head  rather  than  the  heart,  and  will  result  in  a  lack  of  senti- 
ment in  the  poetry.    It  will  be  the  work  of  a  man  of  wit,  or  of 
(1)  tetter  to  John  Wilson  1802. 
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sense,  not  of  a  true  poet.     It  will  be  work  whioh  is  the  result  of 

a  olear  head  and  an  acute  understanding,  hut  we  have  seen  that,  in 

Warton's  opinion,  these  alone  are  not  sufficient  for  the  oreation 

of  poetry.    Also  that  he  lamented  that  geometrical,  philosophical, 

and  systematical  type  of  versified  reason  whioh  his  time  called 

poetry,  and  wished  to  bring  poetry  back  into  its  right  channel, 

imagination.    By  accepting  the  theory  of  imaginative  oreation  of 

poetry,  Warton  takes  the  poet  out  rationalistic  fields  and  places 

him  in  an  imaginative  world  where  reason  has  much  less  to  do  than 

(1) 

consistent  imagination. 

Prom  the  "Essay*  one  learns  that  Pope  lacked  sensibility, 

enthusiasm,  tenderness,  and  that  he  had  a  limited  knowledge  of 

human  nature.    These  are  non-essential  characteristics  of  poetry 

whioh  is  written  from  and  to  the  head  by  a  poet  who  looks  upon  his 

material  as  Pope  did;  that  is,  as  a  rational  being.    These  were, 

however,  the  characteristics  of  Shakespeare,  of  Spenser  and  others 

who  regarded  their  material  as  emotional  beings. 

Wordsworth  tells  us  the  poet  will  follow  wheresoever  he  can 

(E) 

find  an  atmosphere  of  sensation  in  which  to  move  his  wings.    We  have 
seen  that  "poetry  takes  its  origin  from  emotion  recollected  in  tran- 
quility, and  that  by  a  species  of  reaction  the  tranquility  gradually 
disappears  and  actual  emotion  takes  its  place."    ?<e  have  seen  that 
Wordsworth  considered  the  appeal  of  the  great  poet  was  to  the  imagin- 
ation and  the  sympathies  of  the  reader.     Such  an  appeal  can  be 
effective  only  as  it  is  the  result  of  deep  emotional  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  poet. 

The  impression,  the  pleasurable  effect  which  the  Ancients  had 

upon  Warton  was  always  a  result  of  their  method,  and  he  points  out 
11  i  Hurd. "Letters  on  Romance  &  Chivalry." 

i£*  Preface  to  Second  Edition  o^J^gtoaljallada."  
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this  method  as  most  worthy  of  imitation,    h  poet  who  wished  to  write 
descriptive  English  poetry  should  do  as  Theooritus  had  done;  that  is 
describe  what     he   saw  and  felt  without  recourse  to  artifioialties 
not  to  be  found  in  nature.    It  was  not  the  imitation  of  the  method 
of  the  Ancients  that  led  to  a  stiff  and  formal  writing,  it  was 
rather  the  imitation  of  models, 

Warton  diligently  sought  for  original  elements  in  contemporary 
poetry,  because  to  him  they  were  evidences  of  truth  in  sentiment 
and  imagery,  evidences  that  the  poet  had  seen  and  felt,  and  not 
copied  his  images  and  sentiment  from  some  other  poet.    He  praises 
the  "Odes"  of  West  and  Akensede  because  they  contain  sentiments 
which  not  new  in  themselves  become  new  when  they  have  been  forgotten. 
He  prases  the  poetry  of  Thomson  because  of  its  truthful  and  original 
images. 

Coleridge  tells  us  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  "Lyrical 
Ballads"  was  deliberately  chosen  because  of  its  originality,  for 
here  was  a  field  that  had  not  been  occupied  by  former  poets. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  books  in  one  way  and  other  played 
a  large  part  in  Wordsworth's  development.    His  comments  on  his  own 
readirg*  show  a  wide  and  sympathetic  acquaintance  with  English 
writers.    But,  though  generous  in  his  recognition  of  the  debt  he 
owed  to  books,  Wordsworth  always  considered  them  as  secondary  in 
influence  to  'Nature,  God's  pure  Word  by  miracle  revealed',  or  to 
that  understanding  of  the  human  heart  which  was  the  ohief  source 
of  intellectual  strength.    The  themes  with  which  he  chiefly  dealt 
may  be  traced  to  evident  literary  sources;  the  love  of  nature  and 
sense  of  the  relation  of  nature  to  human  life  had  been  the  staple 
of  English  poetry  from  Thomson  to  Burns,  the  conviction  of  spiritual 


> 
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reality  was  another  expression  of  the  sense  of  things  unseen  that 
hdd  inspired  the  religious  poetry  of  Cowper;  and  his  demand  for  a 
return  to  a  simple  life  of  emotion  as  the  fundamental  conditions 
of  a  true  social  order  echoed  the  generalities  of  Rousseau.  But 
Wordsworth,  though  he  held  these  ideas  in  common  with  his  con- 
temperoraries,  would  seem  to  have  come  to  them  far  less  by  reading 
than  through  a  direct  and  emotional  experience  of  them:  to  have 
perceived  their  meaning  only  when  he  had  re-discovered  them  for 
himself.    It  was  through  perception  and  feeling  that  he  came  direct- 
ly into  contact  with  the  ultimate  realities  of  life.    As  an  origin- 
al genius  Wordsworth  felt  there  was  much  which  was  peculiarly  his 
own  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  much  in  common  with  his  prede- 
cessors.   But,  though  he  held  much  in  common  with  them,  it  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  their  experiences  as  men  of  extreme  sensitiveness 
of  nature  had  "been  alike;  and  not  (on  his  part)  to  conscious 
imitation  of  models. 

Warton  considered  the  most  poetic  species  of  poetry  to  be  the 
work  of  a  glowing  imagination,  and  considered  it  written  from  and 
to  the  heart.  The  perusal  of  such  poetry  should  affect  our  minds 
with  strong  emotions  so  that  'no  man  of  a  true  poetical  spirit  is 

master  of  himself  while  he  reads  it.1    He  felt  that  human  experience 

(1) 

and  not  manners  should  he  the  subject-matter  of  poetry. 

Speaking  in  1814  of  his  "determination  to  compose  a  philoso- 
phical poem  containing  views  of  Man,  Nature  and  Society"  Wordsworth 
said  he  did  not  intend  'to  announce  a  system, 1  but  that  if  he  should 
succeed  in  conveying  to  the  mind  'clear  thoughts,  lively  images 

and  strong  feelings  the  Reader  would  have  no  difficulty  in  extraot- 
U) "Essay  on  Pope"  Vol.  II  p.  403. 


(1) 
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ing  the  method.1  In  this  statement  of  his  poetic  method  Wordsworth 
was  consciously  or  unconsciously  describing  his  ovai  habit  of 
thought.  For  him,  system  remained  ever  implicit  in  fact  he  appre- 
hended it  not  as  a  thing  in  itself,  but  as  it  existed  in  and  through 
the  particular  and  concrete  and  as  it  appealed  primarily  to  the 
emoti  on a. 
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II. 

ATTITUDE  OF  WAR  TON  MD  WCRDSWORTH 
TOWARD  POETIC  DICTION. 

In  a  period  of  eonsoious  art,  suoh  as  the  eighteenth  century 
emphasis  would  be  naturally  placed  upon  form,  and  not  upon  matter. 

Pseudo-classical  rules  for  poetic  diction  were  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  universally  observed.    It  was  held  that  the  language 
of  poetry  properly  differed  both  from  that  of  prose,  and  from  that 
of  ordinary  discourse  so  that  eonmon  and  vulgar  words  were  exclud- 
ed; abstract  terms  were  preferred  to  concrete  words.    Any  subject 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  suitable  for  poetry  provided  the 
language  with  which  it  was  clothed  was  sufficiently  elegant.  Uni- 
formity of  vocabulary  and  point  of  view  in  poetry  inevitably 
followed  upon  the    acceptance  of  such  a  creed. 

The  opinion  of    Wart  on  and  Wordsworth  upon  poetic  diction 
constitute  a  plea  for  a  return  to  Naturalness  and  simplicity,  to 
the  language  of  truth  and  sincerity,  and  for  concrete  rather  than 
abstract  terms. 

Y«e  may  feel  that  we  know  what" the  nauseous  affectation  of  ex- 
pressing everything  pompously"  means,  but  we  do  not  quite  under- 
stand what  Wartcm  meant  when  he  used  the  phrase  unless  we  know 
somethirg  of  the  average  eighteenth  century  verse.     In  the  "Essay 
on  Pope"  Wart  on  uses  the  following  lines  as  an  illustration  of  the 
very  common  ornamental  and  unnatural  style  of  the  majority  of  hi s 
c  ontemporaries : 

•  "  o  could  I  steal 

From  Harmony  her  softest  warbled  strain 
Of  melting  air  or  Zephyrs'  vernal  voice 


Or  Philomelas  song  when  love  dissolves 

To  liquid  blandishments  his  evening  lay 

(1) 

All  nature  smiling  round." 
Warton  resented  the  inamity  of  suoh  diction  as  this  and  felt 
that  it  was  the  all  too  evident  sign  of  lack  of  substance.  For 
such  artificial  and  far  fetched  language  would  be  apt  to  hide  what 
ever  force  and  distinction  an  idea  might  have.    This  language  was 
evidence  of  the  emphasis  Warton' 8  age  pieced  upon  style  at  the  ex- 
pense of  substance,  at  the  expense  of  imaginative  power.  Warton 
also  thinks  pompous  sentiments  are  not  so  difficult  to  produce  as 
his  contemporaries  vulgarly  imagined,  and  that  a  stroke  of  nature 
is  worth  a  hundred  such  thoughts  as: 

"When  vice  prevails  and  impious  men  bear  sway 

(2) 

The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station." 

As  a  thorough-going  Romanticist  Warton  loved  a  rich  diction. 

He  finds  great  pleasure  in  Spenser  whome  he  designates  a  Wafcm 

(3)  (4) 
Colorist,  he  also  delights  in  the  energy  of  Milton's  figures.  In 

Thomson's  "Seasons"  frarton  prefers  "Winter",  because  the  scenes  are 

(5) 

wild  and  romantic  and  described  appropriately.  He  praises  the  sol- 
emnity of  the  description  of  the  convent  in  "Eloisa  and  Abelard" 

(6) 

which  Pope  has  secured  by  picturesque  epithets.      But,  though  he  was 
a  great  admirer  of  rich  language  he  tells  us  that  •  in  every  compo- 
sition simplicity  with  elegance  and  propriety  is  the  perfection  of 
(7) 

style.      In  his  opinion  it  was  unfortunate  that  Pope  had  spent  so 
much  time  studying  Ovid  since  his  figures  were  extravagant  and  im- 

llivol.I  "Essay  on  Pope  p.  140-141  Amyutor  &  Theodora 

(2)  "Essay  on  Pope"  Vol.  I  p.  257-  Cato  Act  II  Sc.  5 

( 3 )  n  nun  it  4Q 

(4)  "       "      "      "         "      166        (6)  "Essay  on  Pope. Vol. I  p. 313 

(5)  (7)  "      "      "        "      "  141 
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proper.    And  he  thought  youths  should  never  be  allowed  to  look  into 

Statins,  luoan,  Claudian  or  Seneoa  the  tragedian,  because  their 

forced  conceits  .violent  metaphors,  swelling  epithets  and  their  want 

(1) 

of  a  jus t  deoorura  have  a  tendency  to  dazzle  and  mislead. 

In  spite  of  sane  views  and  criticism  in  behalf  of  a  purer 
diction  advanced  by  Warton  and  several  others,  the  language  of 
poetry  remained  throughout  the  century,  for  the  most  part,  highly 
ornamental.  Wordsworth  felt  so  strongly  that  the  intellectual  palate 
of  his  day  craved  nothing  but  foaming  phrases  that  he  sounds  a 
warning  in  the  "Advertisement g  to  a  public  that  had  pladed  great 
stress  upon  verbal  conformity.    We  have  seen  that  Wordsworth  did 
more  than  enunciate  his  theory  of  poetic  diction  in  the  "Advertise- 
ment" of  1798,  but  that  alone  would  have  been  a  notable  performance 

for  it  has  so  largely  influenced  in  the  last  hundred  years  all 
(2) 

English  poetry. 

The  form  of  the  "Lyrical  Ballads"  excited  no  small  amount  of 
criticism.    A  contributor  to  the  British  Critic  in  October  1799 
almost  ignored  the  subject  matter  of  the  volume  and  based  his  judg- 
ment chiefly  on  its  style  declaring  that  the  simplicity  even  of  the 
most  unadorned  tale  in  this  volume  was  "superior  to  all  the 

frippery  of  the  Darwinian  taste." 

The  criticism  of  Jeffrey  in  the  Quartery  Bevie^  however  ,  was 
more  characteristic  of  the  time,  namely,  that  "the  law  of  verbal 
conformity  among  other  poetic  laws  hart  been  fixed  long  ago  by  cer 
tain  inspired  writers  whose  authority  it  was  no  longer  lawful  to  call 
into  question." 

In  the  "Advertisement"  the  author  says, "the  majority  of  poems 
(lJw5asay  on  Eope *  Vol.  II  p.  S6-S1 

(2)  Geo.  McLean  Harper  "Wra.  Wordsworth"  Vol.  I.  p  425. 

(3)  Qarterly    Review    Oct.  1807. 
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were  written  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  the  language  of  con- 
versation in  the  middle  snd  lower  olasses  of  society  is  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  poetic  pleasure." 
The  preface  of  1802  has  the  following: 

"My  purpose  was  to  imitate  and  as  far  as 

possible  to  adopt  the  very  language  of  men  

language  really  used  t>y  men  in  common  life," 
Pioneers  of  thought  often  deal  with  sub jeot-ma tter  by  words 
primarily  intended  to  explain  past  conceptions,  so  Wordsworth  des- 
cribes the  language  of  poetry  in  the  phrase  of  his  time  as  an  imi- 
tation of  the  language  of  real  life,  coloring  his  idea  of  the 
spiritual  incarnation  involved  in  a  work  of  art  with  the  opposite 
conception  as  a  transcript  or  copy  of  nature.    There  is  an  immenee 
difference  in  the  two  statements  of  Wordsworth's  idea.     The  latter 
statement  describes  the  language  of  the  best  poetry  in  all  ages. 
It  does  not  demand  a  new  kind  of  poetry,  it  merely  aims  to  inter- 
pret the  experiences  common  to  mankind  in  terms  commonly  understood. 

Coleridge  has  declared  that  "the  rustics  language  purified  and 
reconstructed  as  it  must  be  will  not  differ  from  the  language  of 

any  other  man  of  common  sense,  that  the  influence  of  nature  is 

(1) 

nothing  unless  the  trained  mind  cooperate  with  it,"      There  is 
undoubted  truth  in  this  criticism,  but  it  deolares  what  was  peculiar 
to  the  new  teaching  to  be  non-essential.  There  were  men  before 
Wordsworth  who  felt  as  Joseph  War ton  that  the  language  of  poetry 
would  be  improved  by  the  use  of  common  and  familiar  words.  But  it 
remained  for  Wordsworth  to  overthrow  the  aristocratic  language  in 
poetry,  and  to  replace  it  with  the  language  of  middle  class. 
(l)"Literary  Criticism." 
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Thie  was  his  definite  and  important  contribution  to  the  literary 
revolution. 

To  show  the  pleasing  effect  that  the  use  of  oommon  and  familiar 
words  judiciously  managed  have  in  verse  Warton  quotes  the  following: 


"Who  hung  with  woods  yon  mountains  sultry  "brow? 
Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  tost 
Or  in  proud  falls  magnif iciently  lost, 
But  clear  and  artless  pouring  through  the  plain 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain 
Whose  cause  way  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rows? 
V/hose  seats  the  weary  traveler  repose? 
The  Man  of  Ross  each  lisping  "babe  replies. 
Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  o'erspread! 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread 
He  feeds  yon  alms-house  neat  but  void  of  state. 
Where  age  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate; 
Him  portioned  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blest 


The  young  who  labour  and  the  old  who  rest." 
For  us  the  passage  has  an  added  interest  because  it  shows  that, 
although  lartOQ  resented  the  perpetual  pomp  and  unremitted  splendor 


in  the  poetic  diction  of  his  contemporaries    he  possessed  very 
little  idea  of  any  middle  class  or  peasant  language  which  had  the 
quality  of  inevitabilness. 

Warton  thinks  that  false  refinement  and  fastidious  delicacy 
have  prevented  the  poets  of  his  day  from  the  introduction  of  common 
and  familiar  words.    He  considers  that  Dryden  understood  the  use  of 
common  and  familiar  words  and  by  the  adoption  of  them  gave  his 


(1) 


2) 


(1)  "Essay  on  Pope"  Vol.  II.  p.  169-170 

(2)  »      »        »        »  "  171 
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(1) 

verse  oharm  and  naturalness. 

Wordsworth  has  said  "there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  essential 

difference  between  the  language  of  prose  and  metrical  composition." 

Since  my  purpose  is  only  to  point  out,  and,  when  possible,  to 

compare  the  theories  of  Warton  and  Wordsworth  I  shall  not  attempt 

to  defend  this  statement.     It  may  be  evident  as  Coleridge  long  ago 

pointed  out  that  there  is  a  very  essential  difference  between  the 

(2) 

language  of  prose  and  metrical  composition,  it  is  well  to  keep  in 
mind  that  back  of  this  expression  there  is  a  fundamental  element 
of  Wordsworth's  poetic  doctrine;  that  is,  that  it  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  poetic  genius  to  use  what  it  considers  poetical  language 
regardless  of  established  rules  of  diction. 

He  does  not  agree  with  those  who  "insist  that  meter  must  be 
accompanied  with  other  artificial  distinctions  of  style."    To  him 
these  distinctions  were  arbitrary,  cold,  technical  artifices  of 
ornamentation  which  were  opposed  to  truth,  which  were  opposed  to 
that  naturalness  of  diction  which  is  characteristic  of  Wordsworth's 
verse  in  its  vital  moments. 

"And  never  lifted  up  a  single  stone." 
Nothing  could  be  more  truly  natural  than  this  line.  It  illustrates 
Wordsworth fs  idea  that  "language  can  not  be  the  dress  of  thought" 
it  must  be  "the  incarnation  of  thought."    The  language  of  energetic 
prose  is  also  the  incarnation  of  the  thought.    Is  it  not  quite 
possible  that  when  Wordsworth  contrasted  in  his  mind  the  diction  of 
prose  and  poetry  the  earnestness,  love  of  truth  and  vividness  of 
the  prose  diction  made  it  appear  a  medium  of  truth  to  him?  Is 
there  not  something  to  be  said  for  certain  characteristic  differen- 
ces int  he  prose  and  

(1)  "Essay  on  Pope."    Vol.  11.  p.  171  (2)  "literary  Critic ism.p.  19. 
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poetry  styles  of  Wordsworth's  time?    And  certain  general  character- 
istics of  the  prose  style  Wordsworth  wished  to  emphasize  and  include 
in  poetic  diction, 

Warton  felt  that  Theooritus  described  what  he  saw  and  felt 
in  language  suited  to  his  theme,  but  that  later  poets  imitated  him 


regardless  of  their  respective  ages  and  climates.  Contemporary 
poets,  for  the  most  part,  copied  from  each  other  and  from  their 
predecessors  until  certain  phrases  and  images  had  become  "hereditary 
in  descriptive  poetry  and  were  introduced  without  much  regard  for 
appropriateness.    And,  though  Pope  showed  judgment  in  adapting 


the  language  is  not  the  result  of  feeling. 

Wordsworth  felt  all  poetic  diction  hs  d  become  distorted  in 
the  same  way  in  which  Warton  conceived  the  diction  of  descriptive 
poetry  had  become  a  thing  of  convention.    He  tells  us  that  the 
earliest  poets  of  all  nations  wrote  from  passions  excited  by  real 
events,  although  they  wrote  naturally,  feeling  as  they  did  their 
language  was  daring  and  figurative,    In  succeeding  times  poets 
desirous  of  producing  the  same  effect  without  being  animated  by 
the  same  passion  set  themselves  to  a  mechanical  adoption  of  these 
figures  of  speech  and  applied  them  often  to  feelings  and  thoughts 
with  which  they  had  no  natural  connection.    Consequently  a  language 
was  produced  which  differed  materially  from  the  real  language  of 
men  in  any  situation. 

The  language  of  the  early  poets  was  the  language  of  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  but  it  was  language  which  the  poet  had  uttered 
when  he  was  affected  by  the  events  whioh  he  described  or  which  he 
(l)Essay  on  Pope.  Vol.  I.  p.  6 

( j> . )     it       n        ■  n  tt 
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had  heard  uttered  by  those  around  him.     The  language  of  the  first 
poets  was  the  language  of  men.     This  circumstance  was  disregarded 
by  their  successors  and  in  the  process  of  time  the  poet  acoordir^ 
as  he  possessed  more  or  less  of  true  poetic  genius  introduced  less 
or  more  of  adulterated  phraseology  into  his  compositions:  the  true 
and  the  false  beoame  inseparably  interwoven.    This  language  was  re- 
ceived as  a  natural  language.    Diction  became  daily  more  and  more 
corrupt,  thrusting  out  of  sight  the  plain  humanities  of  nature  by 
a  motly  masquerade  of  tricks,  quaintnesses ,  hieoroglyphics ,  and  eni£ 
mas. 

iarton  felt  that  clear  and  complete  images  were  most  essen- 
tial in  poetry.    In  order  to  make  clear  and  complete  images  it  was 

necessary  to  substitute  specifio  words  and  phrases  for  general  and 
(2) 

abstract  terms. 

The  language  of  feeling  which  Wordsworth  considered  the  ess- 
ence of  poetry  cannot  admit  of  abstract  nor  general  terms.  Such 
terms  are  not  a  part  of  simple,  every  day  speech,    ilmost  every  page 
of  Wordsworth's  prose  is  conspicious  for  its  great  number  of  con- 
crete images,  this  is  another  evidence  of  the  fact  that  his  habitual 
ideas  were  usually  of  a  concrete  nature,  and  for  him  could  only  be 
expressed  in  concrete  terms. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  point  out  that  while  Wart  on  anticipated 
Wordsworth  in  his  plea  for  naturalness  and  simplicity  of  language, 
it  remained  for  Wordsworth  to  actually  overthrow  the  aristocratic 
language  of  the  time. 


(1)  ippendex  to  "Lyrical  Ballads"  1802 

(2)  "Essay  on  Pope".  Vol.  I.  p.  318 
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III. 

VERSIFICATION. 

In  no  department,  of  poetic  praotice  does  the  romantic  move- 
ment show  itself  more  perceptibly  than  in  that  of  prosody.  To 
the  eighteenth  century  belong  the  heroic  couplet  and  formality 
of  rhyme,  while  romanticism  admits  of  stanzas  of  every  kind  and 
rhymes  of  the  utmost  freedom. 

Joseph  Warton  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  prevailing  ideas 
of  his  time  with  regard  to  the  form  of  verse.    Beiz£  a  thorough 
romanticist,  he  objected  to  the  technical  restrictions  that  the 
couplet  forced  upon  the  poet  and  favored  blank  verse.    In  the 
"Essay"  Warton  says: 

"For  subjects  of  a  higher  order  when  any  enthusiasm  or 
emotion  is  to  be  expressed  or  for  poems  of  a  greater  length, 
blank  verse  is  undoubtedly  preferable.    An  epic  in  rhyme  appears 
to  be  such  a  sort  of  thing  as  the  ^oneid^  would  have  been  if 
it  had  been  written  like  Ovid's  "Fasti"  in  hexameter  and  pen- 
tameter verses:  and  the  reading  of  it  would  have  been  as 
tedious  as  the  travelling  through  that  one  long,  strai^it 

a) 

avenue  of  firs,  that  leads  from  Moscow  to  Petersburg h. " 

Wordsworth  did  not  underestimate  the  importance  of  metre,  a 
fact  which  his  campaign  for  simpler  diction  has  to  a  certain 
extent  obscured.    He  says, "I  must  repeat  that  the  composition  of 
verfire  is  more  of  an  art  than  men  are  prepared  to  believe  and  an 
absolute  success  depends  upon inuraerable  minutiae.  "And  he  thinks  ,tiHt 


(1)  "Essay  on  Pope"  Vol.  I.  p.  277. 
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sensibility  to  the  harmony  of  numbers  and  the  power  of  producing 
them  are  invariably  attendant  upon  the  faculties  above  specified 
(observation  description,  etc.)    Nevertheless  he  is  an  example  of 
the  falseness  of  his  own  doctrine,  for  he  is  uncertain  in  hi8 
prosodio  grip.    It  can  be  at  times  a  beautiful  thing,  and  it  is 
usually  at  its  best  in  blank  verse  and  the  plainer  Pindaric  pieces. 

Prom  the  structural  flexibility  of  blank  verse  it  happens  that 
we  have  no  standard  type  of  blank  verse,  as  we  have,  for  example, 
of  the  strict  heroic  couplet,  but  there  are  certain  characteristics 
in  eighteenth  century  blank  verse  that  set  it  apart.     It  took  the 
impression  of  Milton's  technique.  Nineteenth  century  blank  verse 
shows  a  larger  proportion  of  end  stop  lines,  while  run-on  lines 
grow  materially  fewer,  and  feminine  endings  increase. 

A  comparison  of  the  technicalities  of  the  blank  verse  of 
Warton  and  Wordsworth  is  interesting. 
The  Enthusiast. 

Run-on  lines      Comma  stop       end  stop    feminine  end. 
.46  .37  .17  .015 

Prelude. 

.49  .33  .16  .02 

Enthusiast 


Unbroken  Unstressed. 

.09  .05 

Prelude 

.19  .07 

This  illustrates  that  Wordsworth  followed  the  cannons  of 

eighteenth  century  blank  verse.    The  result  is  about  as  different 

as  it  could  well  be  for  many  times  the  very  s lightness  of  differ- 
(1 J  "Technique  of  English  non-dramatic  Blank  Verse,  "p. 213 
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enoe  which  makes  Wordsworth's  lines  verse  instead  of  prose  is  often 
pleasant  in  its  effeot.     While  the  formality  of  Warton's  verse  give 
it  more  than  a  suggestion  of  artificiality.    Wart  on  undoubtedly 
accepted  the  fact  that  he  was  using  a  mode  of  expression  which  is 
not  that  of  ordinary  life,  he  very  likely  used  it  for  precisely 
that  reason-  that  it  was  not  like  ordinary  speech.    .And  he  no 
doubt  appreciated  the  fact  that  Milton  seized  upon  the  differences 
between  his  medium  of  expression  and  every  day  speech,  and  made 
them  obvious  souroes  of  effectiveness. 

tfhile  the  classicists  considered  the  heroic  couplet  the 
premier  metre  in  English  for  long  poems  and  confined  themselves  to 
a  few  lyric  forms,  the  romanticists  made  use  of  blank  verse  because 
it  offers  fewer  technical  restrictions  than  any  other  verse  form, 
and  used  a  great  variety  of  lyrical  forms. 

In  the  "Ode  to  Mr.  Weston  his  Translation  of  Pindar",  Warton 
illustrated  his  statement  in  the  "Essay"  that  "more  of  that  true 
harmony  which  will  best  support  a  poem  will  result  from  a  variety 
of  pauses  and  from  an  intermixture  of  those  different  feet  into 
whioh  our  language  naturally  falls  than  from  a  uniformity  of  similar 
expressions."    In  the  first  two  stanzas  the  prevailing  foot  and 
metre  is  iambic  hexameter,  of  the  next  pentameter  of  the  fourth 
stanza  tetrameter,  of  the  fifth  pentameter;  and  of  the  sixth  tet- 
rameter.    The  length  of  the  lines  of  each  stanza  varies  from  trimeter 
to  hexameter.    The  accent,  as  a  rule,  comes  on  the  second  syllable, 
but  occasionally  we  find  a  trochaic  foot. 

By  this  varied  rhythm  Warton  felt  that  his  verse  escaped  the 

tediousness  which  some  of  the  verse  of  his  contemporaries  possessed 

(2) 

because  of  its  uniform  and  id  en  ti  cal  ca  den  ce  s .  

Ti ) "Essay  on  Pope.  Vol.  !l.  p.  151      (2J  Essay  on  Pope.  Vol. II  p. 153, 
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He  praises  "the  Pindaric  variety  in  numbers"  in  the  odes  of  West 
and  Akenside,  and  oritioises  Pope's  odes  for  their  laok  of  variety 
in  cadence. 

There  is  marked  variety  of  oadenoe  in  Wordsworth's  poetry, 
it  is  apparent  in  the  "Ode  on  Intimations  of  Imortality. There  is 
a  variety  of  paoe  in  Wordsworth's  narratives,  and  the  pace  is  set 
"by  the  meter.    In  "Ruth"the  emotion  is  rapid  in  the  narrative  parts 
and  arrested  when  the  narrative  is  interrupted  by  reflections. 
The  metre  of  "Michael"  varies  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  the 
dignified  sub jec tmatter  of  the  poem.    There  is  variety  of  metre  un- 
less the  subject  is  a  single  impression  as  "To  a  Highland  Girl." 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  defend  Wordsworth's  "rickety"  anapaests 
nor  the  obvious  Teaknesses  of  his  rapid  movement,  nor  an  occasional 
"jigging  faoetiousness"  unsuited  to  the  subject-matter  on  the 
pieoe,  as  for  example  "The  Tho^a,  but  wish  to  point  out  that  Words- 
worth made  use  of  varied  metre. 

Rhyme  was  conceded  to  be  the  chief  ornament  of  verse  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  more  exact  the  poets  were  in  the  obser- 
vation of  it  the  greater  applause  their  productions  found. 
Dr.  Johnson  held  that  "English  poetry  will  not  often  please  without 
rhyme."  ind  Pope  thought  that  a  poem  would  not  support  itself  with- 
out rhyme  unless  it  was  stiffened  with  strange  words.    He  felt 

that  the  strange  and  out  of  the  world  atmosphere  of  "Paradise  Lost" 

(2) 

accounted  for  the  success  of  its  blank  verse. 

In  spite  of  the  eighteenth  century  attitude  toward  rhyme. 
Wart on  insisted  that  it  was  proper  only  for  shorter  pieces,  for 
lyric,  elegiac  and  satiric  poems;  for  pieces  where  closeness  of  ex- 

(1)  "Essay  on  Pope"  Vol.  I.  p  67. 

(2)  »        «     *        "    II.  p.  151 
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pre88ion  and  smartness  of  style  were  expected,  and  never  for  sub- 

(1) 

jeots  of  a  higher  order.      He  found  that  rhyme  forced  Pope  into 
meaningless  expressions  and  suggests  that  it  causes  greater  im- 
proprieties in  less  exact  writers.    In  speaking  of  Pope's  unfit- 
ness for  writing  an  epic  poem  he  sayst  "Add  to  all  this  that  it 
was  to  have  heen  written  in  rhyme  a  circumstance  sufficient  of  it- 
self alone  to  overwhelm  and  extinguish  all  enthusiasm  and  produce 

(2) 

endless  tautologies  and  circumlocutions. 

In  the  matter  of  rhyme  Wordsworth  is  very  much  more  methodi- 
cal than  the  later  romanticists.     In  "Ode  on  Immortality"  the 
rhymes  are  all  normal  and  the  greatest  number  of  lines  between  the 
rhymes  is  six.  There  is,  however,  less  of  formality  in  Wordsworth's 
rhymes  than  in  those  of  a  majority  of  eighteenth  century  writers. 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  use,  echo:  cuckoo;  come:  home;  weather: 
hither;  stroke:  clock;  kettle:  metal;  though  he  does  not  usually 
show  so  much  freedom. 

In  the  "Essay"  Wart  on  says,  "trite  and  unvaried  rhymes 

offend  us  not  only  because  they  are  destitute  of  the  grace  of 

novelty,  but  as  they  imply  carelessness  in  the  pdet  who  adopts  what 

(3) 

he  finds  ready  made  to  his  hands.      He  mentions  Pitt  in  his 
"Translation  of  Vida;"  West  in  his"Pindar?  and  Thomson  in  the 
"Castle  of  Indolence"  as  poets  who  have  been  "studious  in  intro- 
ducing new  and  uncommon  rhymes." 

A  study  of  Wart  on1  s  own  poetry  reveals,  it  appears  to  me, 
very  common  rhymes.    A  few  of  the  less  common  are,  convey:  sea; 
scene:  between;  eve:  grave;  seem:  on;  but  the  majority  are  so 
common  that  the  identical  rhymes  might  be  found  in  Mother  Goose 

jingles.   ,  ~_ — , —  .,  ■  ■ 

fl J  Essay  on  Pope .Vol. II. p. 149  (£{  Essay  on  Poge.  Vol.  II.  p. 150 
-  ~AmL^  J    P.151  ™ I 
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Wordsworth  considers  that  metre  gives  pleasure  since  the 
mind  derives  pleasure  from  perception  of  similitude  in  dissimili- 
tude, and  that  it  has  great  effioaoy  in  tempering  passion.  He 
felt  that  this  was  especially  true  of  metrical  composition  in 
rhyme.    In  the  prefaces  verse  is  treated,  however,  as  a  subordinate 
feature.    The  author  speaks  with  scorn  of  those  poets  who 
separate  themselves  from  the  sympathies  of  men  and  indulge  in 
arbitrary  and  capricious  habits  of  expression  in  order  to  furnish 
food  for  fickle  appetites  of  their  own  creation. 

It  is  obvious  that  both  Warton  and  Wordsworth  did  much 
to  bring  about  that  greater  freedom  in  Versification  which  was 
to  characterize  nineteenth  century  poetry. 


1 
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IV. 

ANTICIPATION  OF  THE  IDEAS  OF  WORDSWORTH 
IN  POETRY  OF  JOSEPH  WAR  TON. 

We  have  seen  that  Joseph  Warton  anticipated  the  poetic  prin- 
ciples of  William  Wordsworth.     I  shall  now  attempt  to  point  out 
that  some  of  Wordsworth's  important  ideas  are  foreshadowed  in  the 
poetry  of  Joseph  Warton.    At  first  reading,  Joseph  Warton's  poems 
seem  to  have  almost  nothing  in  common  with  those  of  Wordsworth; 
hut  they  are  of  great  historical  importance,  because  they  show 
the  early  beginning  of  that  spirit  which  received  its  final  and 
perfect  expression  fifty  years  later  in  the  "Lyrical  Ballads." 
Wartan's  poems  show  Wordsworth  was  not  an  inexplicable,  isolated 
phenomenon,  but  that  he  held  a  natural  place  in  the  great  Romantic 
development,  and  that  his  work  not  only  directs  the  future  of 
poetry,  but  sums  up  the  past. 

Joseph  Warton  prepared  the  way  for  William  Wordsworth's 
poetry  of  peasant  life. 

Pope,  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  pseudo-classicists  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  "imitated"  the  pastorals  of  Theocritus  and 
Virgil.    In  his  "Discourse  0n  the  Pastoral  "he  has  the  following: 

"If  we  would  copy  nature,  it  may  be  useful  to  take  this  idea 
along  with  us,  that  pastoral  is  an  image  of  what  they  call  the 
Golden  Age,  so  we  are  not  to  describe  our  shepheards  as  shepherds 
at  this  day  really  are,  but  as  they  may  be  conceived  then  to  have 
been:  when  the  best  of  men  followed  the  employment." 

When  British  poets  wrote  of  nature  in  the  eighteenth  century, 

m  For  all  references  to  Wordsworth's  writings  see:  Cambridge 

edition. "Complete  Works  of  Wordsworth"  London  1889.        _  _ 
(21  For  all  reference  to  poetry  of  Joseph  Warton,  see:  Chalmers 
"Englfih  Poets"  Vol.  ZVlII.  London.  1810. 
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if  they  did  not  actually  write  of  the  idealized  life  of  Greek 
and  Roman  shepherds,  they  transferred  to  their  own  island  the 
qualities  of  the  mythical  Golden  Age.     The  typical  Augustan  poet 
imitated  the  pastoral  form  of  the  ancients,  their  productions  were, 
for  the  most  part,  artificial.    It  was  only  gradually  that  the 
poets  came  to  add  real  appr ec  ia tion  of  nature  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.    In  this  respect  James  Thomson  is  an  interesting  transition 
figure.    In  "Spring"  he  pictures  the  innocence  and  happiness  of 
the  mythological  age.  But  in  "Summer"  where  he  describes  the  luxuri  - 
ant vegetation  and  excellent  fruits  of  the  Torrid  Zone  there  seema 
to  he  something  more  than  imitation.    He  has  transmitted  the 
feelings  and  underlying  sentiments  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
universal  appeal  of  the  Golden  Age.    In  addition  to  this  Thomson 
realizes  that  the  conditions  of  the  mythical  Golden  Age  are  to  be 
found  in  the  country  districts  of  England  and  transfers  the 
Golden  Age  from  the  remote  past  to  the  present. 

From  this  time  forward  poets  find  the  Golden  Age  where  ever 
conditions  are  conducive  to  happiness,  quiet,  meditation,  and 
freedom  of  imagination.    As  a  whole  these  conditions  are  more 
likely  to  exist  in  the  country  than  elsewhere.  And  so  we  have  a 
"literature  of  escape"  or  the  "return  to  nature",  the  basis  of 
which  is  the  Golden  Age  idea  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Joseph  Warton  was  one  of  the  first  poets  to  advocate  a  "return 
to  nature."    In  the  "Enthusiast"  he  dreams  of  the  nIsles  of 
Innocence"  where  happiness  and  quiet  sit  enthroned  as  in  the 
fabled  Golden  Age.     There  the  American  Indian  wanders  in  idleness 
through  the  groves  with  nothing  to  do  but  pick  the  ripe  fruits 
as  they  hang  on  the  branches  about  him.    He  is  far  from  slavery 
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"oursed  power"  and  the  other  ills  of  civilized  society,  and  con- 
sequently i8  happy  and  peaceful.  The  cure  for  these  ills  is  in 
the  return  to  natural  conditions. 

"Happy  the  first  of  men  ere  yet  oonfin'd 
To  smoky    cities;  who  in  sheltering  groves, 
Warm  caves,  and  deep  sunk  vallies  liv'd  and  loved. 
Yet  why  should  man  mistaken  deem  it  nobler 
To  dwell  in  palaces  and  high-roofed  halls, 
Than  in  God's  forests  architect  supreme  I" 
We  have  seen  that  Thomson  identified  the  Golden  Age  with 
English  nature,  Warton  added  to  this  the  idea  of  a  secret  retreat 
where-in  the  individual  might  find  rest  and  quiet,  and  conceived 
corrupt  society    made  perfect  by  a  return  to  the  conditions  of 
nature.    This  poetic  conception  ted  its  influence  upon  the  views 
of  the  piitical  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century.    There  was 
definite  connection  between  their  "state  of  nature,"  and  the 
poets  "return  to  nature," 

Wordsworth  in  perplexity  in  the  years  following  the  Revolution 
turned  to  the  theories  of  the  extreme  radicals  of  whom  Godwin 
was  the  leader.    But  his  attempt  to  reestablish  his  faith  in  a 
ising  cause  was  doomed  to  failure  by  the  nature  of  his  mind.  He 

lost  all  feeling  of  conviction  and  "yielded  up  moral  questions  in 
(1) 

despair."      His  restored  faith  came  not  through  the  head  but 
through  the  heart,  through  a  renewed  sensitiveness  to  the  beauties 
of  nature.     Gradually  he  cama  to  associate  human  life  with  the 
scenes  of  nature.    The  shepherds  passing  from  hill  to  hill  through 
the  smoky  dews  of  morning,  or 
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"glorified 

(1) 

By  the  deep  radiance  of  the  setting  sun," 
oeased  to  be  mere  objects  forming  a  part  of  the  landscape,  and 
beoame  men,  creature  of  moral  and  social  significance. 

In  seeking  to  justify  his  hopes  for  humanity  Wordsworth  dis- 
covered that  these  shepherd  farmers  lowly  in  station,  but  of 
supreme  moral  dignity  had  long  since  attained  the  salvation  he 
sought.    To  him  these  farmers  seemed  to  realize  what  was  essential 
in  the  hopes  of  eighteenth  century  philosophy.    He  felt  the  ideal 
of  the  Revolution  was  realized  by  these  peasants. 

We  have  seen  that  Warton  advocated  a  return  to  natural  con- 
ditions for  society  in  the  "Enthusiast"  1740.    In  the  last  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century  this  return  to  natural  conditions  came 
to  be  interpreted  as  faith  in  the  fundamental  goodness  of  mankind, 
belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  the  feeling  that  govern- 
ment was  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  a  people.  Wordsworth 
transformed  these  large  ideas  into  habits  of  daily  life  for  he 
considered  the  community  of  shepherds  a  genuine  democracy.  And 
so  two- thirds  of  the  poems  in  the  "Lyrical  Ballads"  illustrate 
incidents,  situations  and  life  in  Wordsworth's  ideal  demooracy. 

is  a  further  proof  that  Joseph  Wart  on  prepared  the  way  for 
Wordsworth  and  later  poets  who  seek  to  reveal  the  elemental  as 
opposed  to  the  conventional  we  have  this  later  statement  in  the 
"Essayn: 

"In  no  polished  nation,  after  criticism  has  been  much 
studied  and  the  rules  of  writing  established,  has  any  very  extra- 

ordinary  work  ever  appeared.    This  has  visibly  been  the  oase  in 
(l)HPr elude"  VIII;  269-70. 
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Greeoe,  in  Rome,  and  in  France  after  Aristotle,  Horace  and 
Boileau  had  written  their  Arts  of  poetry.    In  our  own  country  the 
rules  of  drama  ,  for  instance,  were  never  more  completely  under- 
stood: yet  what  uninteresting  though  faultless  tragedies  have  we 
lately  seen." 

Wartonfelt  that  civilization  in  all  its  forms  was  actually 
detrimental  to  the  production  of  great  literature.    The  times 
were  opportune  for  such  a  theory.    The  impression  is  that  it  made 
a  great  stir  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men  when  Wordsworth  was  fo  iming 
his  ideas  and  directing  the  future  of  English  poetry  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Most  of  Wordsworth's  characteristic  thoughts  on  nature  had  re- 
ceived fairly  explicit  statement  in  the  poetry  of  Joseph  Wart  on. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  general 
feeling  toward  nature  was  one  of  indifference.    The  whole  emphasis 
was  on  man  in  his  higher  social  relations.    The  facts  of  nature 
were  little  known.    They  were  stated  in  terms  merely  imitative  and 
conventional.    In  the  nineteenth  century  we  commonly  speak  of  a 
new  feeling  toward  nature  in  poetry,    h  feeling  toward  nature  as 
examplified  in  Wordswo  rth ,  and  we  find  that  it  is  marked  "by  full 
and  first-hand  observation,  by  a  sensuous  delight  in  nature,  by  a 
strong  preference  for  wilder  freer  forms  of  nature,  by  an  en- 
thusiasm for  nature  passionate  in  its  intensity,  by  a  recognition 
of  the  divine  life  in  nature,  and  finally  by  a  consciousness  of 
the  interpenetration  of  that  life  and  the  life  of  man. 

After  pointing  out  that  the  attitude  toward  nature  was  in 
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general  through  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  marked 
by  Indifference,  I  shall  point  out  that  gradually  poets  came  to 
express  a  real  and  vital  love  for  the  outdoor  world.  Evidence  of  a 
new  attitude  is  apparent  in  the  poetry  of  Joseph  Wart  on.  Occasion- 
al and  not  ineffective  expressions  of  this  new  attitude  had  ooourxe1! 
in  the  earlier  poetry  of  John  and  Ambrose  Phillips,  Lady  Winchesl- 
sea,  John  Gay,  Thomas  Parnell  and  Samuel  Croxall.    The  publication 
of  Thomson's  "Seasons"  mark  an  important  step  in  the  development  of 
the  poetry  of  nature.    "The  Country  Walk"  and"Grongar  Hill"  of 
Dyer  are  further  evidences  of  interest  in  nature.  Shenstone's 
"Prefatory  Essay  on  Elegy"  bears  evidence  of  his  conscious  delight 
in  nature  which  is  apparent  in  "Rural  Elegance".    Perhaps,  however, 
no  poem  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  oentury  expresses  more 
genuine  love  for  nature  than  Joseph  Warton'g  "Enthusiast. 

I  shall  make  a  detailed  summary  of  such  traits  of  Joseph  Wartori 
poetry  as  seem  to  foreshadow  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth. 

Not  all  of  Wordsworth's  characteristic    thoughts  on  nature 
maybe  found,  even  in  the  germ,  in  the  poetry  of  Warton.    There  is 
no  trace  in  Warton  of  the  use  of  nature  which  is  based  on  the 
poet' 8  perception  of  the  analogies  between  external  nature  and 
human  life  or  character.  Wordsworth's 
"  i  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 
Half  hidden  from  the  eye" 
is  perfect  in  rtself  as  a  picture  of  nature  and  it  is  exquisitely 
apt  in  describing  Lucy. Warton  never  conceives  as  Wordsworth  so 
often  does  that  nature  has  a  separate  existence.    He  never  per- 
ceives the  spirit  of  a  scene,  the  essential  qualities  that  make  it 
what  it  is.  Wordsworth  has  often  succeeded  in  painting  the  scene. 
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and  the  soul  of  that  scene. 

Wordsworth  said  that  part  of  his  endowment  as  a  poet  was 
a  peouliar  openness  to  sense  impressions.     In  his  wholesale 
condemnation  of  the  period  between  "Paradise  "lost"  and  "The 
Season"  the  chief  count  in  the  indictment  is  absence  of  new 
images  drawn  from  nature.    Pull  accurate  first-hand  knowledge 
of  nature  is  then  with  Wordsworth  a  basis  on  which  interpreta- 
tion must  rest.    Warton  did  not  have  Wordsworth's  unerring  ear 
nor  practiced  eye,  but  the  impression  made  by  his  poetry  is 
that  he  was  ,  at  least,  out  of  doors  looking  and  listening  for 
himself.    There  is  no  delicacy  of  observation  in  Warton.  He 
gives  truthful  expression  to  natural  facts  that  are  perfectly 
obvious  in  an  age  versed  in  knowledge  of  nature,  but  dbw  in  an 
age  like  the  eighteenth  century.      To  Walton  the  commonest 
facts  of  nature  were  a  delight:  the  blue  sky,  wild  flowers  on 
a  rocky  ledge  and  rough  little  streams. 

Warton's  poems  are  encumbered  with  an  accumulation  of 
details.    In  them  there  are  many  summaries  of  objects  in  nature, 
but  little  actual  description. 

"Dark  forest,  and  the  opening  lawn,  refreshed 
With  eyer-gushing  brooks,  hill,  meadow,  dale 
The  balmy  bean- field,  the  gay-clovered  close 
So  sweetly  interchanged,  the  lowering  ox, 
The  playful  lamb,  the  distant  water- fall 
How  faintly  heard,  now  smelling  with  the  breeze, 
The  sound  of  pastoral  reed  from  hazel-bower 
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The  choral  birds,  the  neighing  steed  that  snuffs 

His  dappled  mate,  stumg  with  intense  desire. 

The  lipen'd  orchard  where  the  ruddy  oros 

Betwixt  the  green  leaves  hlush,  the  azure  skies 

The  cheerful  sun  that  through  the  earth's  vitals  pours 

(11 

Delight  and  health  and  heat." 


(1)  Enthusiast 
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This  is  one  of  "arton's  catalogues  of  the  "boundless  charms" 
of  nature.    He  says  that  when  he  attempts  to  desoribe  nature  he 
knows  not  where  to  turn  the  "ecstatic  eye"  so  he  makes  a  summary 
of  all  the  charms  that  crowd  upon  him.    Wart  an,  no  doubt,  had 
in  mind  description  for  its  own  sake,  and  aimed  to  present  aspects 
of  nature  in  artistically  composed  pictures  each  complete  in 
itself.    Such  description  aims  at  the  reproduction  of  sights  and 
sounds  by  whioh  nature  under  given  conditions  appeals  to  the 
senses.    Wordsworth  has  been  successful  occasionally  in  making 
a  picture  of  words,  as  for  instance  in  a  "Eight  Piece"  or 
"View  from  the  Top  of  Black  Comb." 

Joseph  War  ton  had  genuine  love  for  nature  untouched  by  man. 
He  disliked  Versailles  whose  fountains  cast 

"The  tortured  waters  to  the  distant  heavens" 
He  wishes  for 

"some  pine-top'd  preoipioe 

Abrupt  and  shaggy  whence  a  foamy  stream 

Like  Anio  tumbling  rears;  or  some  black  heath 

Where  straggling  stands  the  mournful  juniper 

(1) 

Or  yew  tree  scathed." 
Any  number  of  passages  in  Wordsworth  might  be  selected  to  show 
that  he  was  essentially  the  poet  of  wilder  forms  of  nature. 

"    Yet  hail  to  you 

Moors,  mountains,  headlands  and  ye  hollow  vales 
Ye  long  deep  channels  for  the  Atlantic's  voice 
Powers  of  my  native  region]    Ye  that  seize 
The  heart  with  firmer  grasp  J  Your  snows  and  streams 
Ungovernable,  and  your  terrifying  winds 

(1)  "Enthusiasts" 
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That  howl  so  dismally  for  him  who  treads 

(1) 

Companionle88  your  awful  solitudes!1* 

Through  all  the  poetry  of  Joseph  Warton  there  runs  an  under- 
current of  personal  enthusiasm  which  is  quite  a  separate  thing 
from  the  knowledge  of  nature,  but  which  led  to  that  knowledge  and 
was  fed  "by  it.    The  same  personal  enthusiasm  is  to  be  found  in 
Thomson,  Dyer  and  in  Shenstone.    Perhaps  in  none  of  them  is  such 
frequent  expression  of  "unspeakable  joy"  as  in  Joseph  Warton. 
He  can  not  find  words  with  which  to  express  the  ecstasy  with  which 
he  looks  on  nature. 

"ill  beauteous  Nature!  by  thy  boundless  chorus 
Oppressed  0  where  shall  I  begin  thy  praise 

Where  turn  the  ecstatic  eye,  how  ease  my  breast 

(2) 

That  pants  with  wild  astonishment  and  lovel" 
ifiich  of  this  delight  is  in  kind  though  not  in  degree  like 
that  which  lordsworth  in  "Tintern  Abbey"  calls  his  second  period 
of  love  for  nature. 

"For  nature  then 
("The  coarser  pleasures  of  my  boyish  days, 
And  their  glad  animal  movements  all  gone  by) 
To  me  was  all  in  all.    I  cannot  paint 
What  then  I  was.    The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion:  the  tall  rock 
The  mountain  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood 
Their  colours  and  their  forms  were  then  to  me 


(1)  Prelude  Book  VIII.  p.  181 

(2)  "Enthusiast." 
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An  appetite;  a  feeling  and  a  love 

That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm 

By  thought  supplied  nor  any  interest 

Unborrowed  from  the  eye"  

We  have  pointed  out  that  the  poetry  of  Joseph  Warton  is  full 
of  appreciation  for  the  external  oharm  of  the  world.    Are  there 
also  indications  that  he  felt  divine  life  in  nature? 

The  Augustanssaw  God  in  Nature  as  a  remote  Architeot,  Artificer, 
Lawgiver.    To  them  the  universe  was  dead,  cold,  inert  matter.  In 
Wart  on 's  poetry  we  find  expression  of  the  usual  idea  of  God  in 
relation  to  Nature.    He  is  the  author  and  controller  of  the 
universe. 

"to  the  great  Sire 

Of  "being  and  of  beauty  at  whose  nod 

Creation  started  from  the  gloomy  vault 

Of  dreary  Chaos,  while  the  grisly  king 

Murmur 'd  to  feel  his  boisterous  power  confined." 

Wordsworth  saw  God  "immanent  in  nature".    Nature  was 

"His  pure  word  by  miracle  revealed" 
***************** 

"Established  by  the  sovereign  intellect 
Who  through  that  bodily  image  hath  diffused 
is  might  appear  to  the  eye  of  feeling  time 
A  deathless  spirit." 
But  .though  there  is  in  the  poetry  of  Warton  no  certain  indi- 
cation of  the  idea  of  divinity  in  nature,  there  is  evidence  that 
he  felt  that  the  influence  whereby  nature  soothes,  and  cheers  and 
elevates  is  of  a  spiritual  nature.  Although  he  conoeived  of  God 
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88  an  Almighty  Architect  he  experiences  uplift  of  soul  in  the 
presence  of  nature  which 

"Conspires 

To  raise.to  sooth, to  harmonize  the  mind." 

Wordsworth  did  not,  however,  lay  special  stress  on  his  belief 
that  the  spirit  he  felt  in  nature  was  divine.    He  rather  took  that 
for  granted,  or  allowed  it  to  be  implied  in  the  passionate  full- 
ness and  intensity  of  his  expression  of  gratitude  to  that  spirit 
for  gifts  of  mind  and  heart.    This  sense  of  indebtedness  to  nature 
receives  expression  in  the  poetry  of  Joseph  Warton.    It  takes  the 
form  of  personal  gratitude  for  special  gifts,    A  brief  review  of 
the  more  significant  passages  will  serve  to  show  the  characteris- 
tics of  this  feeling  toward  nature. 

To  begin  with  nature  gives  peaoe,    Warton  enjoyed  the  "pensive 
evening",  because  its  influence  disposed  his  heart  to  silent  mus- 
ings, and  made  him  conscious  of  "sweet  and  gentle  composure."  To 
Warton  there  was  no  peace  like  that  which  comes  to  the  soul 
throu^i  the  influence  of  nature.  Content  flies  from  cities,  and 
camps,  and  courts, to  dwell  with  the  hermit  who  lives  in  quiet 
communion  with  nature.    He  says  Nature 

"Whispered  sweet  music  in  my  ear 
And  my  glad  soul  in  blifcs  is  drowned 

a) 

By  the  sweetly  soothing  sound." 
These  passages  anticipate  many  passages  in  Wordsworth  as 

"the  mind 

Not  undisturbed  by  the  delight  it  feels 

Which  slowly  settles  into  peaceful  calm 

(2) 

 Is  left  to  muse  upon  the  solemn  scene."  

fl)"Ode  io  ^anoy."  (2)  "A  Night  Piece" 
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Ifature  gives  not  only  peace  to  man.  She  gives  him  Joy.  The 
sense  of  ecstasy  and  rapture  in  this  Joy  has  already  been  indica- 
ted in  the  discussion  of  personal  enthusiasm  for  nature.  Warton 
often  gives  expression  to  joy  which  rises  out  of  delight  in  agree- 
able physical  sensations.    As  when  his  "aching  sight"  "beheld  in 
the  beauty  of  nature  a  pleasure  so  keen  that  he  was 

"Overpower' d  by  beauty's  piercing  rays" 
A^ain  he  is  oppressed  by  the  boundless  charm  of  woods  and  fields. 
At  other  times  a  more  spiritual  Joy  is  indicated.    There  is 
recognition  of  uplift  of  soul,  when  in  the  presence  of  nature  he 
seeks 

"To  lift  on  wings  of  praise  to  the  great  Sire 
Of  being  and  of  beauty," 
heartfelt  thanksgiving  for  that 

fl) 

"Holy  calm  which  creeps  o'er  my  peaceful  soul." 
This  is  the  disturbing  joy  of  elevated  thoughts  of  which  Wordsworth 
speaks . 

A  third  gift  of  nature  is  poet-ical  inspiration,  and  that,  too, 
in  the  sense  in  which  Wordsworth  conceived  that  nature  conspired 
to  guide  the  predestined  sons  of  Fancy. 

"What  are  the  lays  of  artful  Addison 
Coldly  correct,  to  Shakespeare's  warblings  wild? 
Whom  on  the  winding  Avon's  willow' d  banks 
Pair  Nature  found  and  bore  the  smiling  babe 
To  a  close  cavern.  ******** 
Here  as  with  honey  gathered  from  the  rook 

 She  fed  the  little  prattler,  and  with  songs 

(D'Tnthusiast."  T  
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Oft  sooth 'd  hi8  wondering  ears  with  deep  delight, 

(1) 

On  her  soft  lap  he  sat,  and  caught  the  sounds." 

Nature  also  gives  wisdom.     To  Warton  the  only  substitute  for 
"ill  life's  tinsel  glare" 
is  nature's  truth.    In  the  "Essay  on  Pope"  Warton  commends  poets 
who  point  out,  as  for  instance.  Dyer,  that 

"Thus  is  Nature's  vesture  wrought 
To  instruct  our  wondering  glare. 
Much  of  the  "Enthusiast"  is  a  comparison  of  the  wisdom  that  may 
b«  drawn  from  the  scenes  of  nature,  and  superficial  knowledge 
whioh  doe 8  not  take  nature  into  account. 

Facts  about  and  description  of  nature,  may  he  used  in  support 
of  a  theory.  Wordsworth  demonstrates  in  "Peter  Bell"  his  theory 
that  at  times  nature  affects  even  callous  human  nature  Warton 
was  probably  making  use  of  this  method  when,  in  the  "Enthusiast" 
he  showed  the  difference  between  facts  used  in  cold  argumentative 
fashion  and  those  suffused  with  enthusiasm. 

While  Joseph  Warton  rendered  a  greater  service  to  the  poetry 
of  nature  in  his  criticism  "by  leading  the  attention  from  Pope 
to  poets  who  had  treated  of  Nature  with  imaginative  power,  his 
poetry  shows  the  beginnings  of  that  spirit  which  received  its 
more  perfect  expression  sixty  years  later  in  the  "Lyrical  Ballads? 
Before  Wordsworth  the  love  of  Nature  was  awake  in  the  hearts  of 
men.    Joseph  Warton  was  one  of  the  first  whose  eyes  were  opened 
to  her  beauty.    His  spirit  was  conscious  of  her  higher  gifts. 
In  his  poetry  most  of  Wordsworth's  characteristic  thoughts  on 
nature  are  expressed. 

(1)  "Enthusiast"  (2)  "Essay  on  Pope."  Vol.1,  p. 34 
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